The Burden of the Mystery
up the figure of the poet who, beyond all others in our time,
exhibits that quality. It is scarcely necessary to have read
Yeats's Reveries Over Childhood and Youth and The Trembling
Of The Veil to perceive that he has always delighted in pas-
sionate men and women, at first in the leonine presence of his
grandfather, the shipowner and sea-captain, then in the god-
dess-like image of his beloved. What were his verse, one is
tempted to ask, had she not haunted it? It is clear, too, that his
poetry has been quickened by the excitements, personal, liter-
ary, and political, in which he has lived, that it has been given
force by the integrity he has preserved in the most brutalizing
as in the most brilliant circumstances.
Yeats was unique in his generation in deliberately rejecting
the scientific approach and the stoical scepticism which it fos-
tered. One has but to contrast his attitude with that of Hardy,
who was writing his first lyrics when Yeats was an infant, or
that of Robinson, who began publishing some half a dozen
years after the appearance of Yeats's Wanderings ofOisin, to
recognize how broad a gulf lies between him and them. Yet
the mixture of Celtic legend, Hindu philosophy, and sheer
superstition, which seems to make up the religion he created
for himself, has served him better than their more honest way
of thinking served them.
The reason for this lies not in his curious 'system* of beliefs,
to which, it seems, he gives but emotional credence, his intel-
lect, like the wicked King John of the nursery rhyme, living
its life aloof. The body of his verse suffers more than it gains
from his wayward mediaevalism. His poetry is great because,
to employ a distinction as valuable as it is venerable, it is the
product not of Fancy, but of Imagination. Both Hardy and
Robinson are, of course, imaginative and not fanciful poets,
but in Yeats the modifying, unifying energy is more powerful,
ranges more easily back and forth between the physical and
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